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This Meeting House is built of brick, with 

a granite basement, and contains one hun- 

dred and sixty-six pews, and will seat about 

eleven hundred persons. It is furnished 

with a fine toned organ. In the basement 


there is a large vestry and three school 


rooms. 
[Dickinson’s Boston Almanac, 1843. 











Narrative. 








THE FORGET-ME-NOT. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH, BY ROB- 
ERT B. BAIRD. 


In the year 1809, in the 12th regiment 
of the line, then stationed at Strasburg, 
there was a sergeant by the name of Pierre 
Pitois, who was a native of that half savage, 
half civilized part of Burgundy, known by 
the name of Morvan, who was called by his 
comrades Pierre swallow-raw. He was a 
brave fellow in every sense of the word, and 
his comrades said, a fellow hard to be cook- 
ed. Always the frst on the field of battle, 
and the last to leave it, he was supposed to 
care for only two things ; the swell of pow- 
der and the whistling of balls. Those who 
had seen him on the field of battle, when 
with ardent eyes, distended nostrils, and 
bristling moustache, he plunged into the 
thickest of the fight, were accustomed to 
say that slaughter was the pastime of Pierre 
swallow-raw. 

But one fine day, our friend Pierre sent 
a letter to his colonel, in which he request- 
ed permission to leave for a short time, that 
he might go and nurse his old mother, who 
was dangerously ill. He added that his 
poor father, seventy-eight years old, had 
received a paralytic stroke and was ut- 
terly incapable of taking care of his poor 
wife. He promised to return as soon as his 
mother’s health was restored. 

The colonel sent word to Pierre Pitois 
that he hourly expected the regiment to be 
ordered away, and.that he could expect no 
furlough. 

Pierre Pitois did not appeal from this 
decision. 

About a fortnight elapsed, a second let- 
ter found its way to the colonel. Pierre 
announced that his mother had died of sor- 
row on account of not having seen him 
once more ; she had wished, like a kind and 
affectionate parent, to give him her last 
blessing. Pierre solicited earnestly this 
time for leave of absence for asingle month. 
It was a family secret. He begged his 
colonel not to refuse him this favor. 

Pierre’s second letter was not more suc- 
cessful than the first, only the captain said 
tohim: ‘‘ Pierre, the colonel has received 
your letter; he is very sorry that your poor 
mother is dead; but he cannot give you the 
furlough you have asked for ; our regiment 





leaves Strasburg to-morrow.” 





“Indeed! the regiment leaves Strasburg, 
and where is it going, if you please ?” 

“To Austria. We are going to Vienna, 
my brave Pitois. We are going to fight 
with the Austrians....don’t that please 
you? ‘There you'll have fun, my fine fel- 
low !” 

Pierre Pitois answered nothing to all 
this. Heseemed plunged into deep thought. 
The captain took his hand and shaking it 
vigorously, said: ‘‘ Come, wake up! are 
you deaf to-day? JI amtelling you that be- 
fore a week we will have the pleasure of 
fighting with the Austrians, and you don’t 
even thank me for the good news! Why, 
you are not listening to me !”” 

** Yes, captain,’”’ replied Pitois, ‘‘ I have 
heard every word, I am much obliged to 
you for your news; it is very good.” 

** Ah! so you have recovered your senses, 
at last !”’ 

** And so, captain, there is no means of 
obtaining that furlough?” 

‘“* Are you really mad? furlough, indeed, 
on the day before a battle ?”’ 

“Oh, I was not thinking; so we are on 
the eve of a battle, are we? At sucha 
time, of course, absence is not permitted.” 

“It should not even be asked for !”’ 

‘*' True, it should not be asked for, one 
would seem to be a coward. Besides, the 
one that I was requesting, I no longer want, 
I will do without it.” 

“And you will do well,’”’ replied the 
captain. 

The following day the 12th regiment of 
the line entered Germany. On the same 
day, Pierre Pitois, surnamed swallow-raw, 
deserted. 

Three months afterwards, while the 12th 
regiment, after having gathered in a full 
harvest of glory and honor on the field of 
Wagram, was making its triumphant entry 
into Strasburg, Pierre Pitois was ignomin- 
iously dragged before his colonel by a brig- 
ade of gendarmes. 

Ere long a council of war was assembled. 
Pierre Pitois was accused of having desert- 
ed just before his regiment was to have been 
brought to face the enemy. 

This council of war presented a singular 
spectacle. On one side there was the ac- 
cuser who was saying : “ Pierre Pitois, you, 
one of the bravest soldiers of the army ; 
you, on whose breast shines the cross of 
honor; you, who have never deserved ei- 
ther punishment or reproach from your su- 
periors, you could not have left your regi- 
ment, and especially have left it on the eve 
of a battle, without having had a powerful 
inducement. The council wishes to know 
your motive, for it desires, not to acquit 
you, for it neither can nor ought to; but at 
least to recommend you to the clemency of 
the emperor.” On the other hand, the ac- 
cused replied; “I have deserted without 
any motive, without any reason, but I do 
not regret having done so; if it was to be 
repeated, I would do it again. I have mer- 
ited death, condemn me!’ Then witnesses 
came forward and said: “‘ Pierre Pitois has 
deserted, we know it, yet we cannot believe 
it.” Others again: “ Pierre Pitois is mad ; 
the council cannot condemn a madman; it 
it not to the gallows, it is to the hospital he 
should be sent.” 

Little was wanting for this last plan to be 
adopted, for there was nobody in the whole 
council, who did not consider the desertion 
of ** Avale-tout-cru,” as one of those human 
impossibilities which everybody acknowl- 
edges, but nobody understands. Yet the 
accused appeared to be so simple and logi- 
cal in his perseverance in claiming the sen- 
tence of death; he proclaimed his crime 
with such bold frankness, repeating contin- 
ually that he did not regret it; the firmness 
which he showed looked so much like a 
bravado, that clemency could not be exer- 
cised towards him. Sentence of death was 
pronounced. When his sentence was read 





to him, Pierre Pitois,did not tremble. He 
was advised to plead for mercy—he refused. 

As every body saw plainly that beneath 
all this indifference was concealed some 
strange mystery, it was decided that the ex- 
ecution of Pierre Pitois should be deferred. 
The condemned man was Jed to the milita- 
ry prison, and was told that, by a special 
favor, he had four days to think on the sub- 
ject and ask for pardon; he shrugged his 
shoulders and did not answer. 

In the of the night which prece- 
ded his execution, the door of his prison 
swung on its hinges, an officer of the impe- 
rial guard advanced to the side of the bed 
on which the condemned man was sleeping, 
and having examined him attentively by the 
light of the lantern which he held in his 
hand, awoke him. Pierre opened his eyes, 
and looking around: ‘‘ Ah,” said he, “the 
hour has come at last !’’ 

“No, Pierre,’’ replied the officer, ‘the 
hour has not yet come, but it will come ere 
long.”’ 

* And what do you want with me ?” 

‘Pierre Pitois, you do not know me,” 
said the officer, ‘“‘ but I know you; I saw 
you at Austerlitz, where you acted like a 
brave man. From that day I have always 
esteemed and respected you. Arriving but 
yesterday in Strasburg, | have learned your 
crime and your condemnation. As the 
jailor is one of my relations, I obtained 
permission to come and see you; Pierre, he 
who is about to die often rezrets that he has 
not a friend to whom he can open his heart, 
and confide some duty to be fulfilled. 
Pierre, if you wish, I will be that friend.” 

‘Thank you, comrade,’”’ replied Pierre, 
in a dry tone. 

“‘ Have you nothing to say to me?” 

“ Nothing.” 

“What! not one adieu for your betroth- 
ed, or your sister ?”’ 

‘“* A betrothed ?—a sister?—I never had 
either.” 

‘* Not for your father ?”’ 

‘* My father is no more; he died in my 
arms two months ago.” 

** Not even for your mother ?”’ 

“‘For my mother,” exclaimed Pierre, 
whose tones suddenly altered, ‘‘ for my 
mother! Ah, comrade, do not pronounce 
that name, for, can you believe me, I never 
heard it, 1 never said it in my heart, with- 
out being moved like a child. Even now, 
it seems to me, if I were to speak of her—”’ 

“Well?” 

‘**T would shed tears, and it is not manly 
to weep! To weep,’™ continued he with 
animation, ‘‘ to weep when I have but afew 
hours to live. Ah! I would be without 
courage |” 

‘* You are too severe, comrade,” said the 
officer. ‘‘I think I have as much courage 
as other men, and yet I would not be 
ashamed to weep when speaking of my 
mother.” 

“Indeed !” said Pierre, ‘seizing the 
officer's hand with eagerness, ‘‘ you are a 
soldier, and you would not be ashamed to 
weep ?” 

“When I think of my mother? no, in- 
deed! She is so good; she loves me so 
much, and I love her.” 

** She loves you? youlove her? O, then 
I will'tell you everything ; for my heart is 
full to overflowing ; and, however strange 
may appear the thoughts which fill my mind, 
you will not laugh at them, I am sure. Lis- 
ten, then, for as you were saying a little 
while ago, he who is dying, is happy to 
have a friend, in whose bosom he can pour 
out his feelings, his secrets; will you then 
listen to me, will you not laugh at me ?” 

“T am listening, Pierre—he who is about 
to die, can excite nothing but sympathy.” 

“Well, then,” said Pierre, “ you must 
know that from the time I came into the 
world, I have never loved but one person, 
and that was my mother! But I loved her 








as no one else can love, with all the energy 
and spirit that was in me. When I was 
but a little boy, I could read in her eyes, 
and she in mine. I knew her thoughts, she 
knew mine. To my heart she was a part 
of myself; I was the same to her. I never 
had a wife or a sweet-heart, I have never 
had a friend; my mother was my only 
friend ; therefore when I was called upon 
to become a soldier, when I knew that I 
was to leave her, I was overcome with de- 
spair; and I declared that even if force 
was employed, I would not leave my moth- 
er. With one word, she, who was a good 
and courageous woman, changed all my 
resolutions. “Pierre,” said she, “you 
must go, I wish it.” I fell on my knees 
before her and said, ‘‘ I will go.’’ “ Pierre,” 
added she, ‘‘ you have always been a good 
son, and I thank God; but the duties of a 
son are not the only ones to be attended to; 
your country calls you—obey! You are 
going to become asoldier ; henceforth your 
life is no more your own, but your coun- 
try’s. If her interests call you, do not re- 
fuse to go. If God chooses that you should 
die before me, I will weep for you with all 
my heart, but I will say, ““God gave him 
to me, God took him away, blessed be His 
name.” Adieu then, and if you love me, 
do your duty!” Oh the words of that 
saint, I know them by heart. ‘ Do your 
duty,” said she; well, the duty of a soldier 
is to obey every where and always; always 
and every where have.I obeyed; it is also 
to go forward, to face danger and peril 
without reflection or hesitation. Those 
who have seen me thus rushing in the midst 
of balls and bayonets said, ‘“‘ There is a 
brave fellow!” They would have said with 
more truth, ‘‘ There is one who loves his 
mother !” 

“One day a letter came which told me 
that my poor mother was sick ; I wanted to 
go and see her. I asked for leave of ab- 
sente; it was refused! I remembered her 
last words: “If you love me, do your du- 
ty!” Iwas resigned. A short time after- 
wards I learned that she was dead. Oh, 
then I Jost all command over myself. Let 
it cost what it might, in spite of everything, 
I wished to return to the village in which I 
was born. Whence came this desire, so 
ardent, so irresistible, of seeing again the 
place where my mother had died? I will 
confess it to you, and as you have a mother 
whom you love, and who loves you, you will 
understand me. 

*‘We country people of Morvan, are 
simple-hearted and credulous; we have not 
the wisdom or education of the dwellers in 
cities, but we have our creeds which folks 
call our superstitions. Superstitions, or 
whatever it be, we have it, and skilful would 
he be who could take them from us. Well, 
one of our opinions which we cling most to, 
is that which attributes to the first flower 
which grows on a grave a virtue, such that 
he who plucks it is certain never to forget 
the dead, and never to be forgotten of them. 
This is indeed a precious and consoling 
belief. With it, death is no longer dread- 
ful, it is but a gentle sleep, a repose after 
long fatigue. 

“‘T wanted to see this flower rise out of 
the ground; I wanted to pluck it, and todo 
this I deserted. After a weary walk of ten 
days I arrived at my mother’s grave. The 
ground seemed still freshly dug; no flower 
had yet grown there. I waited—six weeks 
passed, and at the dawn of a beautiful day, 
I perceived a little flower opening of a sky 
blue. It was one of those flowers which we 
country people call, ‘‘Forget-me-not.” When 
I plucked it, I shed tears of joy, for it seem- 
ed to me as though that little flower was the 
spirit of my mother, and that she had felt 
my presence, and that in the form of this 
Forget-me-not, she had returned to cheer 
me. 

As nothing now bound me to my native 
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village, for my poor father had not long de- 
layed following my mother to the tomb, and 
besides I had got my precious flower, what 
more did I want? I came to the army and 
said, “‘I have deserted, arrest me!” 

“Tam now going to die, and if, as you 
have assured me, I have a friend in you, I 
will die without regret, for you will do me 
the service which I will ask of you. This 
flower, for which I left the army, for which 
I risked my life, is in this locket which you 
see on my breast. Promise me that you 
will take care that it is not separated from 
me. It is the tie which unites me to my 
mother, and if I supposed that it was to be 
broken, oh! I would die without courage. 
Say, do you promise to do what I ask ?” 

**T promise yon.” 

‘QO, give me your hand that I may press 
it to my heart. O, you who are so kind to 
me, I love you; and if God, by his all-pow- 
erful goodness, was to give me a second 
life, I would consecrate it to your service.” 

The friends bade each other farewell. 

On the morrow, when Pierte had arrived 
at the place of execution, and the sentence 
of death had already been read, dull mur- 
murs, and then loud cries, arose along the 
lines: ‘The Emperor !—it is the Empe- 
ror! God save the Emperor!” 

The Emperor appeared, dismounted from 
his horse, and with short and rapid steps, 
walked straight to the condemned man. 
‘Pierre !” said he. 

Pierre looked at him; one would have 
said that he wished to speak, but he was 
struck with a strange stupor. 

“ Pierre,” continued the Emperor, “think 
of the words of last night. God gives you 
a second life, consecrate it, not to me, but 
to France! France is also a good and 
worthy mother! Love her as you loved the 
other!” He remounted his horse, and left, 
accompanied by shouts of applause. 

A few years afterwards, Pierre, who had 
become captain of the old guard, fell on the 
field of Waterloo, and mortally wounded, 
found strength enough to cry out with a 
firm voice: ‘God save the Emperor !— 
God save my country!—God save my 
mother !’’—Mother’s Magazine. 











JOHN SOBIESKI. 


Here we give our readers a cut of this 
famous Polish chief. The Turks made ter- 
rible inroads into Europe. Sobieski and 
his noble band of cavalry, were the first 
that succeeded in opposing their progress. 
They laid siege to Vienna, the capital of 
Austria; here Sobieski met them. In the 

icture, he’ is pointing his officers to the 
Tarkish camp, and assuring them of a cer- 
tain victory on the morning. And so it 
turned out. The Turks were routed and 
fled, leaving behind their camp, and the 
holy standard of Mahommed. On this oc- 
casion John wrote to the Pope, ‘‘ I came, I 
saw, God has conquered !’’"—S. S. Mess. 
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* Not going to the ball ?” said Mrs. Lind- 
ley with a look and tone of surprise. “What 
has come over the girl ?”’ 

“I don’t know, but she says she’s not 
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gone 

** Doesn’t her ball dress fit?’’ 
“* Yes, beautifully.” 
** What is the matter, then ?”’ 


“Indeed, ma, I cannot tell. You had 
better go up and see her. It is thestrangest 
notion in the world. Why, you couldn’t 
hire me to stay at home.” 

Mrs. Lindley went up stairs and entering 
her daughter’s room, found her sitting on 
the side of the bed, with a beautiful ball 
dress in her hand. 

“Tt isn’t possible, Helen, that you are 
not going to this ball?” she said. 

Helen looked up with a half serious half 
smiling expression on her face. 

“ T’ve been trying, for the last half hour,” 
she replied, ‘ to decide whether I ongls to 
go or stay at home. I think, perhaps, I 
ought to remain at home.” 

‘** But what earthly reason can you have 
for doing so? Don’t you like your dress?’ 
“© yes! very much. I think it beau- 
tiful.”’ 

* Deesn’t it fit you ?/ 

** As well as any dress I ever had.” 

** Are you not well?” 

“* Very well.” 

“Then why not goto the ball? It will 
be the largest and most fashionable of the 
season. You know that your father and 
myself are both going. We shall want to 
see you there, of course. Your father will 
require some very good reason for your ab- 
sence.” 

Helen looked perplexed at her mother’s 
last remark. 

** Do you think father will be displeased 
if T remain at home?” she asked. 

*“‘] think he will, unless you satisfy him 
that your reason for doing so is a very good 
one. Nor shall I feel that you are doing 
right. Impulse, or reasons not to be spok- 
en of freely to their parents, should in no 
case influence their actions.” 

Helen sat thoughtfully for more than a 
minute, and then said, her eyes growing 
dim as she spoke: 

‘IT wish to stay at home for Edward’s 
sake.” 

** And why for his, my dear ?”’ 

“* He doesn’t go to the ball, you know.” 

‘* Because he is too young and too back- 
ward. You couldn’t hire him to go there. 
But that is no reason why you should re- 
main at home. You would never partake 
of any social amusement were this always 
to influence you. Let him spend his eve- 
nings in reading. He must not expect his 
sisters to deny themselves all recreation in 
which he cannot or will not participate.” 

“He does not. I know he would not 
hear to such a thing as my staying at home 
on his account.’ 

“Then why stay ?” 

* Because I feel that I ought to do so. 
This is the way I have felt all day, when- 
ever I have a moment’s enjoyment. He 
need not know why I remain at home. To 
tell him that I did not wish to go, will sat- 
isfy his mind.” 

‘“‘I shall not urge the matter, Helen,” 
Mrs. Lindley said, after a silence of some 
moments, ‘‘ you are old enough to judge in 
a matter of this kind for yourself. You 
will not find Edward disposed to sacrifice 
so much for you.” 

‘Of that I do not think, mother. 
that I ought not to think.” 

“Perhaps not. Well, you may do as 
you like. But I don’t know what your fa- 
ther will say.” 

Mrs. Lindley then left the room. 

Edward Lindley was at the critical age 
of eighteen ; that period when many young 
men, especially those who have been bless- 
ed with sisters, would have enjoyed a ball. 
But Edward was shy, timid, and bashful in 
company, and could hardly ever be induc- 
ed to go out to parties with his sisters. 
Still, he was intelligent for his years, and 
companionable. His many good qualities 
endeared him to his family, and drew forth 
from his sisters towards him, a very tender 
regard. 

Among his male friends were several 
about his own age, members of families 
with whom his own was on friendly terms. 
With these he associated frequently, and 
with two or three others quite intimately. 
For a month or two Helen noticed that one 
and another of these young friends called 
every now and then for Edward, and that 
he went out with them and staid until bed 
time. But unless his sisters were from 
home he never went out of his own accord. 
The fact of his being out with these young 
men, had, from the first, troubled Helen, 
though the reason of her feeling troubled 
she could not tell. Edward had good prin- 


Of 





ciples, and she could not bring herself to 


entertain fears of any clearly defined evil. 
Still a sensation of uneasiness was always 
produced when he was from home in the 
evening. 

Her knowing that Edward would go out, 
after they had all left, was the reason why 
Helen did not wish to attend the ball. The 
first thought of this produced an unpleas- 
ant sensation in her mind, which increased 
the longer she debated the question of go- 
ing away, or remaining at home. Finally, 
she decided she would not go. This deci- 
sion took place after the interview with her 
mother, which was only half an hour from 
the time of starting. 

Edward knew nothing of the intention 
of his sister. He was in his own room 
dressing to go out, and supposed when he 
heard the carriage drive from the door, that 
Helen had gone with the other members of 
the family. On descending to the parlor, 
he was surprised to find her sitting by the 
centre table with a book in her hand. 

“Helen! is this you? I thought you 
had gone to the ball. Are you not well ?” 
he said quickly, and with surprise, coming 
up to her side. 

“I am very well, brother,” she replied, 
looking into his face with a smile of sister- 
ly regard. ‘‘ But I have concluded to stay 
at home this evening. I’m going to keep 
you company.” 

“ Are you indeed! right glad am I of it! 
though I am sorry you have deprived your- 
self the pleasure of the ball, which, I be- 
lieve is to be a very brilliant one. I was 
just going out, because it is so dull when 
you are all away.” 

**T am not particularly desirous of going 
to the ball. So little so, that the thought 
of your being left here all alone had suffi- 
cient influence over me to keep me away. 

“Indeed! Well I must say you are 
kind,” Edward returned with feeling. The 
self sacrificing act of his sister had touched 
his sensibility. 

Both Helen and her brother played well. 
She upon the harp and piano, and he upon 
the flute and violin. Both were fond of 
music, and practised and played frequently 
together. Part of the evening was spent in 
this way, much to the satisfaction of each. 
Then an hour passed in reading and con- 
versation, after which music was again re- 
sorted to. Thus passed time pleasantly un- 
til the hour for retiring came, when they 
separated, both with an internal pleasure 
more delightful than they had experienced 
for along time. It was near three o’clock 
before Mr. and Mrs. Lindley, and the 
daughter who had accompanied them to the 
ball, came home. Hours before, the senses 
of both Edward and Helen had been locked 
in forgetfulness. 

Time passed on. Edward Lindley grew 
up and became aman of sound principles— 
a blessing to his family and society. He 
saw his sisters well married ; and he him- 
self finally led to the altar a lovely maiden. 
She made him truly a happy husband. On 
the night of the wedding, as he sat beside 
Helen, he paused for some time, in the 
midst of a very pleasant conversation, 
thoughtfully. At length he said,— 

** Do you remember, sister, the night you 
staid at home from the ball to keep me 
company ?” 

“That was some years ago. Yes, I re- 
member it very well, now that you have re- 
called it to my mind.” 

“I have often since thought, Helen,’ he 
said, with a serious air, “ that by that sim- 
ple act of thus remaining at home for my 
sake, you were the means of saving me from 
destruction.” 

‘* How so?” asked the sister. 

I was just then beginning to form an in- 
timate association with young men of my 
own age, nearly all of whom have turned 
out badly. I did not care a great deal 
about their company ; but I liked society, 
and used to be with them frequently, espe- 
cially when you and Mary went out in the 
evening. On the night of the ball, to which 
you were going, the young men had a sup- 
per and I was to have been withthem. I 
did not wish particularly to join them, but 
preferred doing 30 to remaining at home 
alone. ‘To find you, as I did so unexpect- 
edly, in the parlor, was an agreeable sur- 
prise indeed. I staid at home with a new 
pleasure, which was heightened by the 
thought that it was your love for me that 
had made you deny yourself for my gratifi- 
cation. We read together on that evening, 
we played together, we talked of many 





seen so much to inspire my own with high 
and pure thoughts. I remembered the 
conversation of those with whom I had been 
associating, and in which I had taken pleas- 
ure, with something like disgust. It was 
low, sensual, and too much of it vile and 
demoralizing. Never, from that hour, did 
I join them. Their way, even in the early 
stage of life’s journey, I saw to be down- 
ward, as it has ever since been tending. 
How often since have I thought of that 
point in time so full-fraught with good and 
evil influences. These few hours spent 
with you seemed to take the scales from my 
eyes. I saw with a newvision. I thought 
and felt differently. Had you gone to the 
ball, and I to meet those young me, no one 
can tell the consequence. Sensual indul- 
gence carried to excess, amid songs and 
sentiments calculated to awaken evil instead 
of good feelings, might have stamped upon 
my young and delicate mind a bias to low 
affections that would never have been erad- 
icated. ‘That was the great starting point 
in life, the period when I was coming into 
a state of rationality and freedom. The 
good prevailed over the evil; and by the 
agency of my sister, as an angel sent by 
the Author of all benefits to save me.” 

Like Helen Lindley, let every elder sis- 
ter be thoughtful of her brothers at that 
critical period in life when the boy is about 
passing up to the stage of manhood, and 
she may save them from many 4 snare set 
for their unwary feet by the evil one. 








Learning. 








ORIGINAL. 


PREJUDICE. 


“Oh dear!” said Jane Lambert, impa- 
tiently on her return from school one day, 
“that hateful Emma Dalton is coming to 


our school. I amsoprovoked, I don’t know 
what to do. I can’t bear her, and never 
could.” 


“Who is Emma Dalton,” asked Mrs. 
Lambert. ‘IT did not -know that you were 
acquainted with any such person.” 

**T am not acquainted with her exactly,” 
replied Jane, “ but I have known her by 
sight ever since I can remember. I meet 
her every day going toschool. I only wish 
you could see her. Instead of running 
along, like other girls, with her books, in 
her hand, she is always dressed in the very 
latest fashion, and walks with a slow, loung- 
ing gate, her head a little on one side, like 
a young lady of seventeen, who fancies 
every body staring at her, while the man 
servant goes behind her tocarry her books; 
she is much too fine a lady to carry them 
herself. 

And then, if it snows or rains the least 
bit, she rides to school in a carriage, and is 
lifted out of it into the door. I suppose she 
is afraid of soiling her nice white panta- 
lettes. 

The other day, she came mincing along 
just as Susan Harvey and I had climbed up 
on a great pile of boards, where they are 
building a new house, and, don’t you think, 
she stopped short, and stood there staring 
at us, as much as to say-—before I would 
be such a romp! She may stare, for all 
me, I would rather a thousand times be a 
romp, than such an affected, conceited 
thing as she is. I am sick of the very sight 
of her, and, half the time, I go round the 
other way, on purpose not to meet her.” 

** But surely, my daughter, you are not 
indulging such feelings toward a person of 
whom you know nothing but her appearance 
in the street. When you have lived in the 
world as long as I have, you will require 
better evidence of character than this, and 
I should think even your short experience 
would have taught you to be more cautious, 
for some of your especial favorites, now, 
are girls whom you did not like at all, at 
first.” 

“IT know it, mother, but I did not feel 
so sure about them as about Emma, and | 
don’t generally judge people from merely 
seeing them; there are a great many peo 
ple, whom I meet in the street, that I should 
not know any thing about, if I should see 
them there forever ; but sometimes you can 
tell, and I am quite sure I am right about 
her. You only wait and see. Sheis com- 


ing to school to-morrow, and then we shall | 


know all about her.” 
Jane came home, the next day, still more 





things. In your mind I had never before 


confirmed in her prejudice against Emma. 
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“Tt is just as I knew it would be,” she said 
to her mother, ‘“‘ Emma never spoke to any 
body, and at recess, when we were playing 
tag in the yard, and the girls asked her to 
play with them, she said she could not, it 
would tire her, and then she stationed her- 
self at the window, and put her quizzing 
glass to her eye, and there she was looking 
at us, all the time we were playing. 

And the most provoking part of it was, 
that the girls were so silly as to mind her. 
They were afraid she would think them 
rude, and they did not play with any spirit 
at all. For my part, I was determined to 
let her see that I did not care, so I run and 
jumped and shouted, louder than ever, but 
the others would not, and we did not have 
a good time at all. I wish she would stay 
at home, and not come there to spoil all our 
fun.” 

The next day and the next, Jane told 
similar stories, but on the fourth, she came 
home looking very grave and thoughtful. 
She was unusually silent, all dinner time, 
and as soon as dinner was over, she weut to 
her mother, and putting her arms round 
her neck, said, ‘‘ 1 have been very silly and 
very wicked. You were right, mother, I 
did not know anything about Emma.” 

** And how did you discover this,” asked 
Mrs. Lambert. 

“Why mother, at recess to-day, the girls 
wanted to play fox and geese, but there 
we-e not enough, and Susnn Harvey said 
she would ask Emma to play with us. I 
told her it was of no use, but she would not 
mind, and, at first, Emma told her she 
could not, but when Susan said, ‘“‘ Do come 
we cannot play without one more,” she said 
she would try. 

She had not played long, before it came 
to Emma’s turn to be fox. Anna Hall was 
the goose, and Emma tried to catch her, 
but she is such a nimble little thing, and 
ran round and round so fast, that Emma 
could -not overtake her, and, at last, she 
said, “Oh! do stop I cannot catch you,” 
but Anna only laughed and ran on, and pre- 
sently, Emma stopped, and put her hand to 
her head, and then she turned very pale, 
and dropped right down on the ground. 

The girls were all terribly frightened, 
but they called Miss Jackson, and she lift- 
ed her up, and threw water in her face, and 
she soon opened her eyes, and then Mrs. 
Jackson sent for a carriage, and told me 
to get in and ride home with her. 

When we were in the carriage, I told her 
I was very sorry we had persuaded her to 
play. I did not know she was sick. She 
said that she was not any sicker than usual, 
she was always weak—that something was 
the matter with her back, her spine I be- 
lieve she said, and she did not think she 
should ever be any better. I told her that if I 
had known it, we would have played some 
more quiet play, but she said she did not 
want us to do that, if she could not play 
herself, she did not wish to spoil others’ 
sport, besides, she liked to see us; and 
when I asked her if she could not see with- 
out her glass, she said she could see people 
running about, but could not tell who they 


were, she was so near-sighted, but with the | 


glass she could see their faces, and she liked 
to look at them, they seemed so happy, 
only, sometimes, when she was weak, and 
her head ached, it made her feel badly to 
think she could never play like them. ° 

She looked so sad and pale when she said 
it, that I could not keep from crying, and 
then she laid her head on my shoulder and 
said, “I would give all I have in the world, 
if I were only strong and hearty like you, 
and sometimes when I see other girls in the 
street running and jumping and sliding, 
while I have to creep along like a decrepit 
old woman, I feel as if I did not want to 
live any longer, and I wish I might die.” 
I told her she ought not to feel so, that if I 
were ever so sick, I should not want to die, 
ifit were only because it would make my 
mother feel bad, but I was so sorry I said 
it, afterwards, for the tears came into her 
eyes directly, and she said she hadn’t any 
mother, she had one once—it was a great 
while ago, but she could remember her— 
and then, when she was sick, ahe used to 
go to her, and lay her head in her lap, and 
if it ached ever so hard, it felt better. She 
should not mind being sick now, if she had 
a good mother. I asked her if she hadn’t 
any father, and she said, yes, and he was 


, Very kind, and would get her any thing she 


wanted, but he was busy all the time, and 
she did not see much of him. 
When we got tothe house, she asked me 





to come in, and there was a woman there, 
who called her Miss Emma, and asked if 
she wanted any thing. Emmasaid no, that 
she had been faint but was¥better. She 
told me afterwards that it was the house- 
keeper. 

Then we went up stairs, and I only wish, 
mother, you could have been there. I nev- 
er saw anything in my life so beautiful as 
the curtains and sofas and pictures. « Em- 
ma did not seem to care any thing for them, 
and when I spoke about it, and said how I 
should like to live there, she called me to a 
window, in the back part of the room, and 
asked me if I saw a little wooden house 
there, and she told me a poor woman lived 
there, with five or six children, and they 
did all their own work, and the mother 
went out washing besides, but they were 
well and strong, and went singing about 
their work, and seemed as happy as they 
could be all the day long, and Emma said, 
that sometimes when she was too sick to go 
out, she would sit at the window, and watch 
them for hours; that the oldest girl was no 
taller than she was, but, when her mother was 
gone, she did all the work, and took care 
of the little one, and then at night, when it 
was time for her to come home, she would 
make a bright fire, and sweep up the hearth, 
and hang on the tea-ketttle, and when the 
mother came, they would all run up to her, 
and kiss her, and she would take the young- 
est on her knee, and sit down and talk to 
them, and Emma said, they looked so cheer- 
ful and happy, that often and often, she had 
thought, she would give up every thing she 
had, and be as poor as they, if she only had 
a mother and brothers and sisters to love 
her. 

I cannot tell you half she said, mother, 
and she looked so sad all the time, that I 
could hardly keep from crying. And then 
to think, (Jane added penitently) that I 
should have felt so towards her all this time. 
Oh! mother, I never, never will be so silly 
and wicked again.” 








Parental. 











ORIGINAL. 


THE GRECIAN DAUGHTER. 


Greece, the land of beauty, has become 
the land of death, and the blood of her sons 
is mingled with that of her enemies, in a 
common stream, to moisten the lap of earth. 
The ruthless Turk did not shrink from sac- 
rificing fathers and brothers to make slaves 
of their beautiful sisters and children, and 
beauty instead of being a protection to in- 
nocence, invariably brought misery to its 
possessor. 

Timotheus, one of the noblest Greeks, 
who suffered in these dark days, had strug- 
gled through the most pressing dangers and 
fought valiantly for his country and his life, 
but chiefly for his daughter Harmodia. 
Since the death of the mother, which had 
occurred before the sky of Greece was 
thick with clouds, Timotheus had devoted 
himself to his child, and had rejoiced most 
of all in the fair flowers which he constant- 
ly saw unfolding their bright leaves under 
his fostering care, in the garden of her 
mind, 

Wealthy and noble he had spared no ex- 
ertion to make her worthy of the high rank 
she was born to hold among her country- 
women, and had surrounded the home of 
her childhood with all that was beautiful 
and attractive. The extensive gardens 
were made to bloom with plants and shrubs 
from-every climate, and, with the charac- 
teristic trait of her nation, Harmodia knew 


well the language which each little blossom 
bloomed to utter. 

Timotheus did not often praise his child 
in words, but she sometimes read his appro- 
bation through the beautiful language of 
flowers. 
the shady paths of the garden and plucked 
for her a bunch of new born crocuses, she 
knew he praised her cheerfulness which 
made his life so happy, and when he added 
the almond blossom she understood full well 
the hope which he entertained of her being 
ever the same to him. So, too, he reprov- 
ed her faults and the beautiful xarcissus 
lost, for her, its beauty, when her father 
pointed her to its bed, for she knew that its 
language was that of egotism and self-love. 

But the whole of Harmodia’s life was not 


to be spent among blossoms without thorns, | 


and when the invader began to threaten all 
that was dear to ‘the Greek, Timotheus was 
among the first to arm himself for the con- 
flict. 
stay and defend her he thought would not 


so surely procure her safety as to meet the | 


enemy before he approached the thresh- 
hold; and having done all in his power for 
her preservation and happiness, he went to 
battle. 

It was on the eve of a reported victory 
that Harmodia prepared to receive her fa- 
ther. Dressed in the costume of the high- 
born among her people, her hair plaited with 


jewels, and the Grecian cap on her head, | 


she strolled through her favorite grove, 
awaiting the return of Timotheus ; but the 
shadows of evening fell, and he came not. 


Musingly and sad she was retracing her . 


steps, when her attention was attracted by 
a cluster of flowers which seemed to have 
been dropped in her very path. They came 
to her like a clear voice, and when she 
raised them and found them bound with the 
signet ring of Timotheus, she did not doubt 
that her father’s voice had reached her. 
Eagerly she examined the silent messen- 
gers, and listened to their language. The 
laurel, with its poisonous leaves, speaking 
of dark treachery predominated ; about it 
was a branch of the Oleander, joined with 
Gold Lilies, the former as if it raised a fin- 
ger of warning and said, “ Beware!” and 
the latter cautioning her to be prudent and 
watchful ; beneath, a small sprig of Haw- 
thorn told that Hope had not forever fled. 
Harmodia knew that her father was in 
danger, and that unknown perils were all 
about her. She felt that Timotheus had 
used the only means in his power to com- 
municate to her his situation, but she was 
cheered by the thought that his place of 
concealment was not far from her, since the 
blossoms were quite fresh and unfaded. 
Another rising sun saw the home of Ti- 
motheus deserted, but it was not by the 
savage Turk that Harmodia had been taken 
thence; her father had found means to 
draw her away secretly, and, in disguise, 
the Grecian father was quickly outward 
bound, having lost all save that which was 
dearest, his daughter’s life and honor. M. 








Nursery. 








THE BERRIES—THE HYMN. 


George had been walking on silently for 
some time; he now asked his brother to 
gather some berries with him. They both 
went to work as hard as they could, and in 
a little time they had gathered a great 
many. ‘They then ran across the field, to 
try which could go fastest, and afterward 
turned back to meet their mother. They 
had now reached a barren and uncultivated 
part of the field. 

** Are you going to take the berries home, 
George?” asked his brother. 

“Yes; I have been wishing for some 
this morning.” 

‘Where are your berries, George? you 
have only a few there.” 

George examined the handkerchief that 
contained his berries, and discovered that 
only a very small number remained of all 
that he had gathered. 

*“O!” he exclaimed, “I have lost my 
berries. I suppose they fell out of my 
handkerchief when I was running with you; 
won’t you give me some of yours?” 

“* No, indeed; you had as many as I, and 
if you lost them that is not my fault.” 

**T would gather more, but there are 
none in the field, and it is too far to go 





When he walked with her through | 


He left his home and his child. To | 





| “No, I cannot, George ; I want all I have 
| for mysclf.” 
** Ts it possible, Richard,” said his moth- 
er, ‘that you can refuse your brother a few 
, berries when he wishes so much to have 
them? I thought you would act different- 
ly. You know you sometimes tell me you 
, wish to be a good boy, and to be kind and 
obliging, but it is of very little use to wish 
to do what is right unless, we put our 
_Wishes into practice. The worst boy in 
your school may tell his teacher that he 
_ Wishes to do right, but if he always does 
“0 he must still be considered a bad 
oy.” 

Richard held down his head, and color- 
ed deeply, he felt ashamed of his conduct, 
and would willingly have given all his ber- 
ries, if they could have made amends for 
. his selfishness. 
|  ‘* George,” said he at length, “ I am sor- 
, ty I refused you; pray excuse me, and take 
as many as you want.” 
| “Thank you, Richard; I want to play 
with them in our yard, and you can play 
with me.” 

“‘T am glad, Richard,’’ said his mother, 

“that you feel sorry for your selfishness. 
| Whenever a child does wrong, or shows a 
| bad disposition, the sooner he feels sorry 
| the better, for if he is really sorry for doing 
: wrong we expect him to do right in fu- 
; ture.” 

When Mrs. Brown and her son returned 
from their walk, and were seated in the 
_ parlor, they sung the following 








AVENING HYMN, 


Common Father, mighty Lord, 
By the host of heaven adored ; 
Deign to listen while we sing, 
Glory to our God and King. 


O, while yet in health and youth, 
May we tread the path of truth; 
Ere disease has marked the cheek 
May we our Creator seek. 


So when sorrow’s clouds shall lower 
He will cheer the gloomy hour ; 

So when life’s short course is run, 
Endless pleasures shal] be won. 


When the hand of death shall close 
Our career of joys and woes, 

We shall sing in realms above, 
God, the gracious God of love. 


LS. ». @dvocate. 











Benevolence. 








I HAD A GOOD MOTHER. 


A few days since a sailor went on board 
of a steamboat in a state of partial intoxica- 
tion, and made a great noise hurrahing for 
one of the presidential candidates. He 
would say over and over again, ‘I am an 
old sailor. I have sailed out of every port, 
in the United States. Twenty-five years 
aboard of a manof war! Hurrah for ! 
If- is not elected president I will cut 
my throat.” 

A gentleman after having heard this 
swagger for some time, resolved to see 








; whether the man was not susceptible of bet- 


ter influences. He approached him, and 
the following dialogue ensued :— 

** You are a sailor, are you?” 

“Yes, I am an old sailor; twenty five 
years on board a man of war, and several 
years a petty officer ?” 

* Did you ever sail on board the old ship 
Zion ?” 

(Not comprehending the question,) ‘“No, 
she was before my time.” 

“You have been in the service of the 
state twenty-five years, have you?” 

** Yes,” 

“How would you like to enlist in dpe 
service of the Church ?”’ 

“{ don’t know any thing about that ser- 
vice, sir?” 

‘* How would you like to ship under the 
Lord Jesus Christ for a Captain ?” 

** Becoming affected, ‘‘I can’t tell, sir.” 

‘* Had you not a praying mother ?” 

(Choking up,) “ Yes, sir, I had a good 
mother.” 

“Did she not sometimes press you to her 
heart, and pray God to keep you from 
swearing, and drinking, and other sins, that 
you might not be lost?” 

Here the sailor burst into tears. He 
could no longer govern his feelings. Said 
he to the gentleman, “ Do you want any 
thing of me, sir?’ Thrusting his hand into 
his pocket, and drawing it out full of silver, 
said he, “Here, take what you want.’’ 





back. Do give me some.” 


“No,” said the gentleman, “ put up your 
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money, I only want you to give your heart 
to the Savionr.” 

The poor tar became so melted into ten- 
derness that he could not converse any 
longer. As the gentleman took leave of 
him, “ Ah!’ said he, sobbing, “‘ J had one 
of the best mothers that ever lived !” 

Reriections.—If Christians would of- 
tener manifest a friendly interest in the wel- 
fare of the abandoned and profligate, how 
much good they might accomplish! Again, 
how powerful is the mother’s influence. 
Mothers can have no idea of the exposure! 
to which their children may yet be subject. 
If they really love their offspring, let them 
strive to bind their young hearts by cords of 
affection to the throne of God.—S. S. Adv. 








Editorial. 


EDITOR’S NORTHERN TOUR. 
‘ [Continued from page 128.] 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


Greenfield—F'rom Brattleboro’, we proceeded 
20 miles to Greenfield, and dined at a very good 
hotel in the centre of the village. 

Greenfield lies on the West side of Connec- 
tient river, and is washed by Green river, an ex- 
cellent mill stream, a branch of the Deerfield. 
The village is situated about 2 miles from Con- 
necticut river, and is very beautiful and flourish- 
ing. The total amount of manafacturers, for the 
year ending April 1, 1837, was $164,544. The 
value of wool, the product of 2,153 fleeces, 
sheared in 1837, was $3,404. There is anacad- 
emy for young ladies in this town, a farming 
school for young men, and some iron and copper 
ores.— NV. E. Gazeteer. 

Nortuampron.—A pleasant ride on a fine 
afternoon of 20 miles brought us to North- 
ampton. 

Mansion House Hotel.—Sept. 27. As the 
American Hotel had been burnt but a few days 
before, and the Supreme Court was in session, 
this house was quite full of boarders, so that we 
new comers had to take upper chambers, but 
this gave me an advantage which I did not an- 
ticipate. As I aman early riser, I was awake be- 
fore the dawn, and enjoyed a view from my win- 
dow, the most lovely I had ever seen. The 
Canal gently flowing between the green banks, 
reflected the white buildings on its margin— 
beyond these were the tops of the stately elms 
on the street—above these, the fog from the 
river was rolling up in fleecy banks—above this 
again, majestically arose Mount Holyoke and 
Mount Tom, with their neighboring elevations— 
and to crown the whole with sublimity, there 
were several stratas of thin clouds, beautifully 
tinged with crimson and purple by the beams of 
the rising sun. Here were six beautiful objects, 
piled one above another, and making a collec- 
tion of the sublime and beautiful, which I am in- 
adequate to describe, and which could not but 
give the most exalted conceptions of the power, 
and wisdom, and goodness of the Great Archi- 
tect. If he makes such things in this sinful 
world, what must Heaven be? 

This is a very beautiful town, delightfully sit- 
uated on the west bank of Connecticut river, and 
united to Hadley by a bridge. Since the first 
settlements on the Connecticut basin, this town 
has been an important point of attraction. This 
was the third town settled on Connecticut river 
in this state. Its Indian name was .Vonatuck. 
The soil of the town is alluvial and its products 
exuberant. Both before and since the division 
of the old county into three, this place has been 
the seatofjustice. ‘The buildings are handsome, 
and the most-important county offices are fire 

A fine stream passes through the centre 
of the town, possessing a good water power, on 
which are manufactories and miils of various 
kinds. Sark ; 

‘Bhere are many institutions of a literary and 
religious character in this town, and its schools 
are of the first order. The country around the 
town is enchanting, and those who visit Mount 
Holyoke, 880 feet above the river, on the east 
side, or Mount Tom, 1,200 feet above the river 
on the west side, will find a wonderful variety of 
Jandscape scenery, probably unsurpassed in 
beauty by any in the New England States, 


[M. E. Gazeteer. 

WuLLiaMsTtowN.—We were invited to take 
Williamstown on our rout home—but a little pet 
of mine, the Youth’s Companion, having been 
left in the city three weeks, I felt anxious to 
look after its welfare, and hastened home by the 
rail road. I was there in the month of July, and 
took much pleasure in witnessing the prosperity 
of the College ; in hearing of the munificent do- 
nation recently made by a Boston gentleman, 
rich in good works, for its benefit; in viewing 
the romantic mountain scenery in all directions; 


in exploring the numerous inviting glens in the 
| gorges of the mountains, and took a sacred 
pleasure in treading upon the ground of that se- 
cluded meadow, where the first foreign mission- 
aries from this country prayed and consulted 
together respecting the perishing condition of 
millions of heathen destitute of the light of the 
Gospel. These are scenes which always inter- 
est the inhabitants of a city, when they can 
break away from its debilitating heat, and breathe 
the fresh air of Berkshire. 


The following letter from one of the students, 
since received, gave me information of one of 
the pleasures I should have enjoyed, if I had 
been there: 

“T started for Bald mountain directly after 
dinner with five other students, who were entic- 
ed to go by the beautiful foliage of this season, 
and perhaps by some presentiment of a cider 
mill, which I knew was in operation about this 
time, from my experience last fall. Nor was I 
mistaken, for we found it on our way, three 
miles from the colleges, surrounded with heaps 
of apples and the rich juice flowing into large 
reservoirs. We cut some staws, and with one 
end in the barrels, and our mouths at the other, 
took a good swig, before our arduous ascent. I 
outwalked the rest of the party, and reached the 
summit 15 minutes before them. 

“T could give you no idea of the splendid view 
into the Hopper, should I attemp, it. It is un- 
doubtedly one of the finest scenes in America. 
The sun shining on the autumnal tints of the 
forests, gives them all the beauty of the rain- 
bow. I staid there two hours, and parties of 
students were continually arriving until we numn- 
bered twenty-six, almost enough to hold a col- 
lege meeting. We obtained some rails, to use 
as levers, and sent some immense stones a roll- 
ing down the almost perpendicular sides of the 
mountain, and could hear them dashing among 
the trees, long after they were lost to the sight. 

“ There was one thing I saw, which affected 
me much, and which I shall not soon forgot. 
Far down below us near the foot of one of the 
mountains, where the trees were thinly scatter- 
ed and the sun shone upon the ground, was the 
only evidence within our view, of such a being 
as man; and this was the rude stones of several 
graves. What a place, I thonght, to slumber 
till the judgmient day, and then to awake among 
the sublimest and most terrific exhibitions of 
nature. 

“There are several saw mills and dwelling 
houses concealed among the trees. We all de- 
scended the mountain together, and after a long 
walk, and another taste of apple juice, which the 
whole 26 partook of, reached the colleges at 
six o’clock.” 

Witliamstown, Mass. 'This town issituated in 
a large and fertile valley, surrounded by roman- 
tic elevations, and watered by Hoosack and Green 
rivers. ‘These beautiful streams unite their hy- 
draulic powers and fertilizing qualities, to ren- 
der this remote valley a scene of competence 
and peace, and a delightful retreat for the 
muses, 

The village in this town is delightfully situ- 
ated on a gentle rise from the river. ‘The buil- 
dings are generally tastefully constructed and 
command a great variety of superb scenery. 
This town contains a tepid spring, of some re- 
pute in cutaneous diseases. 

Williams’ College, in this town, is handsomely 
located. It derived its name from Col. Ephraim 
Williams, a native of Newton, and a distin- 
guished benefactor of Williamstown. Col. Wil- 
liams was a man of talents, brave, witty, polite 
and popular. He commanded the line of forts 
on the west side of Connecticut river, in the 
French and Indian wars from 1740 to 1748, In 
1755, he received the command of a regiment, 
and joined general Johnson. He fell at the 
head of 1,200 men, near lake George, on the 8th 
of September of that year. Col. Williams, be- 
ing a bachelor, gave the most of his estate for 
the establishment of a free grammar school at 
this place. The school went into operation in 
1791, and in 1793 the legislature vested it with 
college privileges.— NV. E. Gazetteer. 


A ride of 17 miles from Northampton, bronght 
me to the Wilbraham depot of the Worcester 
Rail Road. From thence I reached home be- 
fore dark on Saturday evening, Sept. 28, 

In reviewing a journey of 500 miles, in a pri- 
vate conveyance, occupying three weeks of 
time, I feel constrained to express my gratitude 
to an overruling Providence, which preserved 
us from any accident, and enabled us to fulfil 
our intentions as to time and place. It is good 
to commit our way unto the Lord, and trust also 
in him, that he may bring to pass our intentions 
of health and happiness for ourselves and others; 
and it is no less a duty than a pleasure, to record 

















the faithfulness of God to his promises in rela- 
tién to those who put their trust in him. 








‘ Variety. 








A WEDDING RIDE. 


Horses were scarce at the first settlement of 
this country. It isnot recorded that they were 
introduced into the Plymouth Colony until about 
twenty years after the landing of the Pilgrims; 
but the young folks would have their ride not- 
withstanding. When John Alden was married, 
and John Alden was a great man in his day, a 
worshiptul magistrate and counsellor withal,and 
a great favorite with the “ladies, insomuch that 
he made nothing at all of cutting out the re- 
nowned Captain Standish, who cut down the In- 
dians like stubble—when John Alden was mar- 
ried, thore was a great carrying on about Cape 
Cod, where he wooed and won the Captain’s in- 
tended, Miss Priscilla Mullens, the great belle 
of the Cape and Colony. He was determined 
to do the thing in style, as became a gentleman, 
so he put a ring in his bull’s nose, covered his 
back with a piece of broadcloth, mounted and 
rode to the wedding. Miss Priscilla might well 
be proud of such a husband; and, to prove her- 
self worthy of him, she resolutely mounted the 
bull at the moving home, and ambled along with- 
out fear, while her gallant spouse led him by the 
nose, and walked proudly by the side of his val- 
uables. The gentleman who led, and the lady 
who rode, were the ancestors of some of the first 
families in the country, including members of 
Congress, heads of Colleges, and two Presidents 
of the United States.—Exeter News Letter. 


THE REWARD OF INDUSTRY. 


The Right Honorable Sir John Cowan, Bart, 
and present Lord Mayor of London, came to 
town in the humble capacity of an errand boy, 
and was employed in a wax chandler’s shop, 
which stood nearly opposite the present site of 
the mansion house. The drudgery whigh the 
duties of this office imposed, were performed 
by him, day after day, ‘without a murmur, and 
each task set him by his employer was executed 
in such a manner as quickly to gain the esteem 
and friendship of all who knew him. A few 
years rolled by, and he was promoted to the sit- 
ation of shopman, when his unsurpassed indus- 
try, and the strictest integrity, again precured 
him the confidence and attachment of his mas- 
ter. About this time it was his good fortune to 
win the affections of his master’s daughter, (the 
present Lady Mayoress,) and their marriage tak- 
ing place soon after, with the consent of her pa- 
rent, he was further elevated to the distinguish- 
ed post of partner in the firm. Here he remain- 
ed till his partner’s death, which occurred some 
time afterward, and the entire business then de- 
volved on him. A succession of years, during 
which his previous good qualities characterized 
him in an eminent degree, brought with them 
wealth, opulence and power, and from that time 
up to the present, he has continued his career, 
in a manner alike worthy of himself and the eity 
of which he is the distinguished representative. 





A YOUNG JEW. 


A few years ago, a young Jew, who had been 
admitted into an asylum for the benefit of that 
nation near Dusseldorf, in the Prussian domin- 
ions, after having long given pain by his im- 
proper behaviour, became very deeply impressed 
under a sermon, preached by the Rev. Mr. 
Schmidt, and afterward furnished evidence that 
his impressions were deep and abiding. 

In the course of one of his sermons, the min- ‘ 
ister to whom we have referred, was led to speak 
of persons who glory in their shame, and even 
boast of their crimes in having robbed or de- 
frauded their neighbor. This young man be- 
came visibly affected, turned pale, fell into fits, 
and was carried out of the place. He was after- 
wards visited by the minister, to whom he ex- 
claimed, “I am lost; lost without remedy.” In 
the course of the conversation, he confessed he 
had robbed a widow of one thousand dollars, 
and that his life had been one whole series of 
awful crimes. The minister did not attempt to 
palliate his sins, but explained to him the atone- 
ment of Jesus, and the efficacy of his blood to take 
away all sin, encouraging him in this way to 
seek pardon. This at length afforded him rest. 
He now felt it his duty to travel to the residence 
of the widow, to acknowledge his crime, and 
thus to subject himself to the penalty of the law. 
When he was last heard of, he had set out on his 
journey, with the determination that, if the wid- 
ow did not prosecute him, he would, by his la- 
bor, pay the debt due to her. 


~~ 


LESSON FOR THE YOUNG. — 


William, a boy trained -in the nurture and 
fear of God, was asked by another of his own 
age to come away from the comrades with whom 
he was playing, and he would tell him what he 
wanted of him. The boy, suspecting that the 
other had some evil design in hand, gave him 
for answer, “I will go with you, but you must 
take me to some place where we may be safe, 
and no one may see us.”. The inviter then led 
him to the opening of a dark passage ; but Wil- 
liam said the spot was not safe enough. They 
then retreated further down the passage, but 
still William repeated that the spot was not 














such as suited him. Proceeding still further, 
the two had reached a corner, where all was 
pitch dark, and as lonely as could be conceived ; 
here William stopped and said to his compan- 
ion, “I cannot follow you any longer, unless you 
can take me to some spot where God is not pres- 
ent, and cannot see us ; for “we cannot be safe any 
where else.” His playmate felt the force of Wil- 
liam’s rebuke, left him, and never ventured a 
second attempt upon his good principles. 


A MEETING HOUSE ON WHEELS. 


The Methodists of Bingham circuit, (England,) 
have erected a moveable wooden meeting-house 
upon wheels, capable of seating about 120 per- 
sont, at a cost of about $300, for the accommo- 
dation of several villages where no site could be 
obtained. 








Poetry. 


ORIGINAL. 
IS IT SABBATH NOW? 


Say mother, is it Sabbath now, 

In all that world above, 

Where all our dear ones now are gone, 
To enjoy a Savior’s love ? 


O yes, ’tis Sabbath ever there, 

In that blest world of light, 

And all our loved ones angels are, 
And worship day and night. 


Say, mother, what can I do, 
If I shouid die to-day, 

To go and be an angel too, 
And with the Saviour stay ? 


O you like them must Jesus love, 
And daily seek his face, 

If ever you would hope to see 
That blissful, happy place. 


Should I my little sister see, 

My little brothers meet, 

And should I join that infant band, 
That bow at Jesus’ feet ? 


And should I see my father dear, 
Who died so far away, 

Say, does he pray in heaven now, 
Just as he used to pray ? 


And does he preach to angels now, 
And tell them to repent ? 

No, angels never sinned but once, 
And they to hell were sent. 


But if you serve the Saviour here, 
And all his will obey, 

You'll join their chorus when you die, 
And praise him night and day. 


Then come, dear mother, let us go, 
And in that bright world stay, 
Jesus will make you well I know, 
And wipe your tears away. 








ALICE. 





THE MARRIAGE VOW. 


Speak it not lightly—'tis a holy thing, 

A bond enduring through long distant years, 
When joy o’er thine abode is hovering, 

Or when thine eye is wet with bitterest tears, 
Recorded by an angel’s pen on high, 
And must be questioned in eternity. 


Speak it not lightly—though the young and gay, 
Are thronging round thee now with tones of 
mirth, 
Let not the holy promise of to-day 
Fade like the clouds that with the morn have 


irth, 
But ever bright and sacred may it be, 
Stored in the treasure cell of memory. 


‘ Life may not prove all sunshine—there will come 


Dark hours for all. O will ye when the night 
Of sorrow gathers thickly round your home, 

Love as ye did, in time when calm and bright 
Seemed the sure path ye trod, untouch’d by care, 
And deemed the future, like the present, fair ? 


Eyes that now beam with health may yet grow 


im, 

And cheeks of rose forget their early glow ; 
Languor and pain assail each active limb, 

And lay perchance some whispered beauty low; 
Will ye then gaze upon the altered brow, 
And love as fondly, faithfully as now. 


Should fortune frown on your defenceless head, 
Should storms o’ertake your bark on life’s 
dark sea ; 
Fierce tempests rend the sail so gaily spread, 
When Hope her syren strain sang joyously— 
Will ye look up, tho’ clouds your sky o’ercast, 
And say, “together we will bide the blast re 


Age with its silvery locks comes stealing on, 

And brings the tottering step, the furrowed 

cheek. 
The eye from whence each lustrous gleam hath 
one, 

And the pale lip, with accents low and weak, 
Will ye then think upon your life’s gay prime, 
And smiling, bid Love triumph over Time ? 
Speak it not lightly—O! beware, beware! 

*Tis no vain promise, no unmeaning word ; 
Lo, men and angels list the faith ye swear, 

And by the High and Holy One ’tis heard ; 
O then kneel humbly at his altar now, 

And pray for strength to keep your marriage 
vow. M. N. M. 











Aone dutitllttin,. 


